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G-E TELEPHONE WIRE 


Gives Trouble-Free Service 


Because it is fabricated to rigid specifications, G-E 
telephone wire has won wide acceptance throughout 
the industry. Using an alloy-coated copper, it is easy 
















to bend and form, making connections simple and 
easy. Outside wire has an insulation designed for 
tight adherence to the copper. It has a heavy braid 
with mica-flake finish and tracers for quick identifica- 
tion. The insulation on inside telephone wire permits 
free stripping. For additional information write to 
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Section W433-4, Appliance and Merchandise Depart- 
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ment, General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Wagner Malleable Products Co. Experience gq, 
they're right! That’s the claim (or Wagn 
Expanding Anchors by telephone men frog 
coast to coast who have been inst lling the; 
for the last six years. They are «available ; 
three types to meet every installation nee, 


Recommended 
by 
KELLOGG 





























National Carbon Co. They lead a tough life 
but “Eveready” “Columbia” “Gray Label” dr 
cells don’t weaken. Product of the worlds 
largest battery laboratory, they are depende 
on by telephone men everywhere for sustaine 
voltage, long service life and uniform quality 


Recommended 
by 
KELLOGG 


Armstrong Cork Co. “Whitall Tatum” Insulators are a poor target for vandals because of their crystal clarity, 
but a “best buy” for telephone men because of their high quality and resistance to variations in temperature. 
Reduce your insulator maintenance costs and worries—standardize on the famous “Whitall Tatum” brand. 
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MILLIONS INVESTED AND 
Sittle or Ylo Advertising 


By VERNE B. CLARK 
District Manager 


Middle States Telephone Co. of Illinois, Pekin 


HE INDEPENDENT telephone in- 
dustry, as recognized in a recent 
article in the Wall Street Journal, 
12,000 communities in the 
United States and operates about one- 
tenth of all the telephones in the 
world. Although the area covered by 
the Independents is vastly important to 
our national economy, and although the 
Independent telephone property is esti- 
mated at more than $700,000,000, this 
operation is carried on with a compara- 
tively small amount of advertising and 
publicity. 


serves 


Recently in one of the states among 
the stronghold of the Independents, a 
daily newspaper, having been unable to 
secure suitable mats for local telephone 
company advertising from its regular 
mat service, enlisted the aid of a state- 
wide ad-clipping bureau. During a pe- 
riod of four weeks this bureau was able 
to collect only one outstanding ad used 
by an Independent telephone company 
in that great state. 

This does not mean that the owners 
of Independent telephone exchanges 
have, as a whole, been able to secure 
gross and net incomes such that they 
can face the future with confidence, 
and satisfaction that all is well, and 
that they do not need advertising. A 
surprisingly large number of these ex- 
changes are still trying to operate on 
rates forced down during the last de- 
pression. Thousands of miles of line, 
serving areas important to our na- 
tional economy, are almost entirely de- 
preciated with inadequate depreciation 
reserves to rebuild them. 

Further, if the improvement in ap- 
pliances, furniture and equipment used 
by the public in general today is an ac- 
curate indication, before long from 40 
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Not enough advertising has been done by Independent 
telephone companies telling the public about their busi- 
ness and how rates are established to permit profitable 


operation. Committee now is working on plan to arrange 


advertising layouts for managers. 


to 70 per cent of all Independent tele- 
phone instruments may be proved to be 
outmoded in design and the same may 
be said of many other items of tele- 
phone plant and service. 

It cannot be said that good communi- 
cation service is not necessary to the 
vast area where telephone exchanges 
cannot be on a self-sustaining income 
basis with present rates and gross in- 
come. It has always “paid” a farmer, 
and almost every individual to be lo- 
cated where telephone service was 
available, but up to the present time 
very little thought has been given to 
the expense of driving several miles 
when a telephone call would have saved 
the trip and expense. 

Neither can it be said that non-sub- 
scribers thought very much about the 
fact that when they “borrowed” tele- 
phone service they were taking “bread 
and butter” from the local telephone 
system. This has actually been more 
serious than they ever dreamed, for 
they should have been paying regularly 
for telephone service in their own 
homes and offices, but the very fact 
that many could “borrow” telephone 
service has taken away almost all of 
the telephone company’s ability to en- 
force a rate for its service, sufficient 


to pay wages and other operating 
expenses, and interest and depreciation. 

Indeed, the measure of necessity of 
having a telephone in any home or of- 
fice is more upon the basis of what it 
is worth to have a telephone at hand 
rather than to go out to “borrow” 
service. 

In other words, it is chiefly because 
of the old American custom of being 
able to “borrow” telephone service that 
the telephone company is almost in the 
position of the merchant who could 
have no clerks and could not lock his 
store at night, and who would have to 
depend upon the public’s ideas of 
whether and what they should pay for 
his goods. The ability to make a call or 
to be reached by telephone is life in- 
surance, fire insurance, and income 
insurance. 

The premiums on all other kinds of 
insurance must be paid or there is no 
protection, but millions of people have 
had the protection of telephone service 
and never paid one penny to help main- 
tain it. Not only this, but the very 
fact that people do not have to pay 
“premiums” on “telephone insurance,” 
in order to get some of the benefits, 
has kept rates at ridiculously low lev- 
els in many, many instances. 





However, it is not entirely the fault 
of the public that telephone service may 
be “borrowed” to such an extent that 
the very existence of many telephone 
exchanges in small and medium-size 
communities is actually threatened. 
The telephone was not always the ne- 
cessity that it is today, and in the earli- 
est days a great deal of its use was 
for social purposes. Consequently in 
those days no one thought of limiting 
the use of service to the subscriber 
and his agents and representatives as 
most tariffs provide today. Therefore, 
the idea became firmly entrenched in 
the public’s mind, “I am paying for 
the telephone and the telephone com- 
pany has no right to question how 
much the service is used and who shall 
use it.” 


In the meantime, therefore, adjust- 
ment of charges has become a very 
difficult process since a higher rate 
might result in more “borrowed” serv- 
ice and less income for telephone com- 
panies than at the old rate. Plants 
have become depreciated, every kind 
of operating expense has_ increased, 
and the needs and demands for service 
have been greatly increased. 


The telephone business has become 
one of the most difficult and highly 
technical businesses in any community. 
The situation seems to present almost 
a direct parallel with that of other 
businesses, whose possibilities of in- 
come were similarly limited and whose 
operating expenses had increased. 


Remember the country’ banking 
business, where during several years 
of competitive development, the public 
was urged to start a “checking account 
with one dollar.” The public finally did 
this, to the point where almost every 
one in small communities had a check- 
ing account and the average cost of 
maintaining these checking accounts, 
with rising taxes, and other costs, grew 
to be as much as six or seven dollars a 
year and two-thirds of all such ac- 
counts had average balances that would 
produce no more than a mere fraction 
of that amount in income. 


Consequently many banks’ were 
forced to take many chances on their 
loans in order to secure larger income, 
and when the depression came, disaster 
resulted. Thus, it was this disaster, 
costing the public millions of dollars, 
that sold the idea of a minimum bal- 
ance, and a schedule of service charges 
for maintaining a checking account 
service. Had every bank been fore- 
sighted enough to have worked out the 
plan for a service charge, and cooper- 
ated with advertising to sell it to the 
public, the calamity could not have 
been as great as it was, and indeed 
might have been averted. 


This statement is made upon the ba- 
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Illinois Telephone Association, 
Hotel Knickerbocker, Chicago, 
April 20 and 21. 


United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Execu- 
tives’ Spring Conference, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 
22 and 23. 


Ohio Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, April 27 and 28. 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
5. 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Webster Hall 


Hotel, Pittsburgh, May 13 and 14. 





COMING TELEPHONE MEETINGS 


Wisconsin Locally Owned Tele- 
phone Group, Park Hotel, Madi- 
son, May 18. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 
May 19 and 20. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, May 26 and 27. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association and Washington Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, 
Joint Convention in Spokane, 
Wash., Davenport Hotel, June 18 
and 19. 


Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Hotel, 
Santa Monica, June 24 and 25. 


California 








sis of many observations that the av- 
erage citizen wants to be honest and 
fairminded when given accurate infor- 
mation and appealed to in an unselfish 
manner. It has been proved in rate ad- 
justment cases where 90 to 100 per 
cent of subscribers signed a petition 
after personal interviews, asking for 
increased rates and improved service. 
It has been proved in thousands of 
personal interviews with telephone sub- 
scribers and non-subscribers, where 
some act of cooperation was necessary, 
such as franchise, easements, prompt- 
paying habits, or discontinuance of 
some illogical and unfair service or 
discriminatory rate. 

Not only does the public have little 
or no knowledge of our highly technical 
business (there is no other one that is 
similar), but there is actually much 
mis-information that has resulted from 
(1) early traditions, (2) comparison 
of our business with retail and others 
on a mass production basis, (3) preju- 
dice generated by politicians, who 
could naturally and profitably rail 
against an industry which had such a 
large and important undertaking that 
it could not be handled by one or a 
few people, and whose every dealing 
brings them in contact with the lives of 
almost all the people daily. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly 
the fact that the American people are 
honest and want to be fair if we only 
take them into our confidence and tell 
them the truth. Therefore, as an in- 
dustry, is it not reasonable that we 
ought to list our problems one by one, 
find out as much as possible about 
these problems and how they could be 
solved, and then take the people into 
our confidence? 

The following is an outline of some 


of the problems which the public, gen- 
erally, does not understand, and which 
we venture to say, the public will never 
understand unless some educational 
programs can be worked out with 
newspaper advertising, posters, book- 
lets, and mailing pieces and newspaper 
articles: 

(1) The Harm and Injustice of Re- 
garding the Telephone Business as a 
Monopoly. Contrary to general belief, 
owners of telephone property do not 
necessarily profit from the fact that 
because of the very nature of the busi- 
ness, it must be conducted as a monop- 
oly. There are many disadvantages. 


Certainly the telephone company is 
not without competition. Telegraph, 
postal service and transportation have 
provided a very real competition. In 
addition to these, there are, in the 
smaller cities at least (especially dur- 
ing depressions), thousands of non- 
subscribers who would not think of be- 
ing without a telephone if they could 
not “borrow” telephone service, in an 
emergency. In any other line of busi- 
ness one may have a competitor under- 
sell him, but it is difficult to find a 
business where one’s competitors actu- 
ally give away the thing he is selling. 


Thus, while most other businesses, 
not regarded as monopolies, have had 
little or no trouble adjusting prices as 
required, the telephone company has 
had to go through long and expensive 
processes to gain financial relief. Ev- 
ery change in rates has been a gamble 
which might result in less-paying users 
of service and less income, and not an 
assured increase of income as would be 
the case if the telephone business were 
a monopoly in the sense that other 
utilities are. (Turn to page 36) 
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HE WAY some of the public util- 
Tie companies have been nervously 

reacting to the recent presidential 
order for a “‘wage-price freeze” re- 
minds this correspondent of the story 
about little Georgie’s first trip to the 
opera. The conductor took his place 
in the orchestra pit and began to wave 
his baton. Then the famous soprano 
began to sing and little Georgie, bug- 
eyed with alarm, tugged his mother’s 
sleeve. 

“What’s that bad man shaking his 
stick at the nice lady for?” he asked. 

“Keep quiet,’”’ whispered the mother, 
“he isn’t shaking his stick at the lady.” 

3ut Georgie was unconvinced. A 
few seconds later he demanded: “Then 
what’s she hollering for?” 

As a matter of fact, the President, 
perhaps, did not even have the public 
utilities in mind when he shook his big 
stick at all forms of threatened price 
and wage inflation. And this, notwith- 
standing paragraph 4 of the President’s 
Executive Order of April 8, the text of 
which is as follows: 


The attention of all agencies of the 
Federal government, and of all state 
and municipal authorities, concerned 
with the rates of common carriers or 
other public utilities, is directed to the 
stabilization program of which this 
order is a part so that rate increases 
will be disapproved and rate reductions 
effected, consistently with the act of 
October 2, 1942, and other applicable 
Federal, state or municipal law, in 
order to keep down the cost of living 
and effectuate the purposes of the 
stabilization program. 
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President's recent wage-price freeze including public utili- 
ties probably was intended more for railroads rather than 
other utilities such as the telephone—but question remains 
as to whether utilities should have been included at all. . . . 
Restraint being placed on Washington lawyers. 


Careful inquiry leads your corre- 
spondent to believe that what the Pres- 
ident really had in mind, by inserting 
this more or less gratuitous directive, 
was not the public utilities in the usual 
sense of telephone, gas, and electric 
companies, but rather the railroad com- 
panies. As readers of this department 
are’ probably aware, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has under ad- 
visement (or did have under advise- 
ment at the time these lines were 
written) an important passenger and 
freight rate case in which the Office of 
Price Administration is insisting that 
reductions be made. 

It may be somewhat lese majeste for 
your correspondent to suggest that 
the President was shaking a big stick 
at the ICC in hopes of influencing its 
quasi judicial deliberations. But it 
wouldn’t be the first time this Presi- 
dent and a number of his predecessors 
had used the big stick of executive au- 
thority as a sort of amicus curiae to 
assist the deliberations of these so- 
called quasi judicial tribunals. 

Even if the President did have in 
mind the public utilities as well as the 
railroads when he issued his “hold that 


line” order of April 8 against all infla- 
tionary trends, the fact remains that 
neither the President nor anybody else 
— including Economic Stabilizer 
Byrnes and the OPA—has any veto 
authority over rate increases or rate 
reductions of public utilities and com- 
mon carriers. True, you wouldn’t get 
that impression from the President’s 
language. 


But the President’s language isn’t 
necessarily the law, even though 
couched in the form of an Executive 
Order and even though a great many 
in high official positions seem to think 
otherwise. The law on this subject is 
quite specifically set forth in the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act of October 2, 
1942. It is there stated that the rates 
of public utilities and common carriers 
may not be increased over the level pre- 
vailing on September 15, 1942, without 
30 days’ notice to the President’s agent 
(authorized to receive such notice) and 
an opportunity to contest the same be- 
fore some proper regulatory tribunal. 

The President’s Executive Order of 
April 8 cannot increase that power. In 


(Please turn to page 30) 
il 








HOW TO OPERATE UNDER 
(Controlled. Materials Plan 


N AN administrative letter dated 

April 1, Leighton H. Peebles, direc- 

tor of the communications division, 
Office of War Utilities, War Produc- 
tion Board, outlined the procedure to 
be followed by operating telephone 
companies in securing necessary crit- 
ical materials and equipment under the 
Controlled Materials Plan, recently ex- 
tended to cover the communications 
industry. For further’ information 
about CMP refer to page 13 of the 
April 10 issue of TELEPHONY. 


Mr. Peebles’ letter follows: 


Beginning April 1, 1943, the wire 
communications industry will be able 
to secure materials and manufactured 
products under the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan (CMP) with only minor 
changes in the procedure now being 
followed. 

Although detailed and specific in- 
structions or regulations have been 
issued heretofore in order to initiate 
the plan, the extent to which operating 
companies will be affected and the new 
procedures currently required are es- 
sentially as follows: 

CMP affects the operating compa- 
nies directly only insofar as they pur- 
chase materials which are listed in the 
Controlled Materials Plan as controlled 
materials, and only where such mate- 
rials are not incorporated by the man- 
ufacturer or supplier in central office 
or private branch exchange installa- 
tions or in other apparatus or equip- 
ment assemblies. The materials listed 
in the plan as controlled materials 
which thus affect the operating com- 
panies are: 

Bare Copper Wire, Bare Steel Wire, 
Bare Copper-Steel Wire (copper con- 
tent only), Steel Strand, Insulated 
Copper Wire (copper content only), 
Insulated Copper-Steel Wire (copper 
content only) and Cable (copper con- 
tent only). 

NOTE: This list covers the bulk of the 
controlled materials that will concern the 
operating — The operating com- 
panies may, of course, have occasion from 
time to time to secure certain other con- 
trolled materials. In these infrequent cases 
the Communications Division will discuss 
the procedure with the company involved 


Preference Rating Order P-130.... 
has been revised and amended as U-3 
....to provide a simplified CMP pro- 
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WPB issues administrative letter explaining effect of CMP 


on operating telephone companies. Instructions on filling 
out Form CMP-4C also presented. 


cedure for obtaining these materials 
and operating supplies, including items 
where required for maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies, including items 
required for minor construction under 
the provisions of Order U-2 (formerly 
L-50) in amounts not to exceed limits 
to be prescribed in these preference 
rating orders. 


Future Applications for 
Approval of Construction 

Applications for approval of con- 
struction other than the minor con- 
struction covered by Order P-130.... 
shall continue to be made on the same 
forms as in the past, namely, forms 
PD-200 and PD-685. In case these ap- 
plications include any of the controlled 
materials listed above (where such ma- 
terials are not to be incorporated by 
the manufacturer or supplier in ap- 
paratus or equipment assemblies), it 
will be necessary to supplement the 
application on form PD-200 or PD-685 
with an application on form CMP-4C, 
covering the weights of bare copper 
and steel wire and steel strand and the 
copper content of insulated wire, cop- 
per steel wire and cable, together with 
information as to the month or months 
in which deliveries will be required, all 
as specified on form CMP-4C. 

It is desirable that the CMP-4C 
form accompany the PD-200 form, but 
where insufficient data are available at 
the time of filing the application, the 
CMP-4C form may be filed after the 
approved PD-200 application has been 
returned.... The CMP-4C application 
covering the controlled materials must 
cover only the quantities of controlled 
material to be obtained from suppliers 
or manufacturers and must not include 
quantities to be used from the opera- 
tor’s stocks or to be purchased from 
the excess stocks of another operator. 

This procedure shall be followed in 
connection with all applications here- 
after submitted. 

Form CMP-4C, if approved, showing 
an allotment number, an allotment of 
controlled materials and a preference 
rating, will be forwarded to the opera- 


tor. The operator will pass along to the 
supplier or manufacturer the allotment 
number and the preference rating and 
information as to the delivery rates in 
the manner prescribed by the CMP 
regulation. 

NOTE: CMP Regulation No. 3 provides 
for placing substantially the following cer- 
tification on the delivery order, signed 
manually or as prescribed in Priorities Reg- 
ulation No. 7 

Preference Rating Allotment num- 
ber. ; The undersigned certifies 
subject to the Criminal Penalties for 
misrepresentation contained in Section 
35(A) of the United States Criminal 
Code, that he is authorized under CMP 
Regulation No. 3 to apply ar extend 
the above preference rating and allot- 
ment number or symbol to the delivery 
of the items covered by the attached 
delivery order 

The allotment number and the rating 
may not be used to obtain material of 
any kind for any purpose other than 
for the project authorized and may not 
be used to obtain quantities larger than 
those authorized. 


Applications for Construction 
Already Approved 

In connection with projects which 
have already been approved where 
shipment of any controlled material is 
scheduled to be made after June 30, or 
where the supplier indicates the need 
of an allotment number in addition to 
the preference rating in order for him 
to make delivery of such material be- 
tween April 1 and June 30, it will be 
necessary for the operating company 
to make application for an allotment 
number and allotment of controlled 
material on form CMP-4C. 

In these cases form CMP-4C must 
carry an identification of the WPB au- 
thorization of the project (designate 
whether P-19, PD-1A, PD-683 or PD- 
685; the date, serial number and ex- 
piration date on P-19 orders; the date 
and serial number of PD-1A certifi- 
cates; and the date of PD-683 and PD- 
685 applications; the identification 
must also include the preference rating 
assigned). In similar cases where pend- 
ing applications are involved, form 
CMP-4C should be filed. Form CMP-4C 
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| be sent to the Communications 
| vision. Such applications on form 
(\f{P-4C should be made as soon as 
icticable. 


LEIGHTON H. PEEBLES, 


Director, Communications Division 


Preparation of Form 
CMP-4C 

[In order to further aid operating 
companies to fill out form CMP-4C and 
other forms associated with preference 
ratings the following detailed sugges- 
tions are presented. The illustration of 
essential portions of the pages of form 
CMP-4C, published in the April 10 
of TELEPHONY, is again repro- 
duced to be of assistance in studying 
the suggested instructions. 


issue 


Form CMP-4C is largely self-explan- 
however, the following may clar- 
ify certain points: 


atory, 


(1) Telephone projects will ordinar- 
ily carry no contract number or plan- 
cor number, in which case the answer 
to these questions is ‘‘None.” 

(2) Under “Preference Rating Se- 
rial Number and Date Issued,” if the 
CMP-4C is to accompany a PD appli- 
cation no serial number will, of course, 
have been assigned and the answer will 
be “None.” If the CMP-4C is for a 
PD application already filed, show the 
serial number. If the application has 
been approved, form CMP-4C must 
carry an identification of the WPB au- 
thorization of the project (designate 
whether P-19, PD-1A or PD-685; the 
date, serial number and expiration date 
on P-19 orders; the date and serial 
number of PD-1A certificates; and the 
date of PD-685 applications; the iden- 
tification must also include the prefer- 
ence rating assigned.) 

(3) Under “Name and Address of 
Claimant Agency” use “Office of War 
Utilities Director, Washington, D. C.” 

(4) Under “Name and Address of 
Applicant’s Representative,” show the 
name and address of the official sign- 
ing the application, or the name of the 
company with the address indicated as 
Alpha Telephone Co., 504 Main Street, 
Alpha, IIl. 

(5) The major product or use of 
project is ordinarily ‘‘Telephone Com- 
munications.” 

(6) The descriptive title should be 
such as to readily identify the type of 
project and service to be rendered. 

(7) Under “Claimant Agency or In- 
dustry Division” use “Communications 
Division—O. W. U.” 

(8) The general contractor 
narily “None.” 

(9) The schedule dates in Section A 
should agree with those on the accom- 
panying PD-200 application. 


is ordi- 


Section C should show the weights 
of bare copper wire, steel wire and steel 
strand and the copper 
lated wire 


content of insu- 
, copper-steel wire and cable, 


together with information as to the 
month or months in which deliveries 
will be required. Section C should be 


filled out as follows: 


(1) Enter the weight (in tons) of 
APRIL 17, 1943 





vorm CMP-4C 


(1381-42) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


APPLICATION FOR ALLOTMENT OF CONTROLLED 
MATERIALS FOR CONSTRUCTION AND FACILITIES 


March 31, 1943 


Bereey of the Budget Me. 19-8791-42 





Cowrasct Noweae 
None 





Pisce NUweue 
None 





Pasreasece Rarmo 6emiar Dare 





Office of War Utilities Directc: 
Washington, D.C. 


Berss Batow Name 1xp Avpanss oF Claman? Agawcy on Comrany to Wmiom Arrucarion @ Mane 


None 








Mame amp Apomass OF ArrimarT 
Alpha Telephone Company 
10C Main Street 
(City) (State) 


John Doe, General Manager 
100 Main Street 
(City) (Stete) 
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that, to the best of his knowledge and belief, the information 


The undersigned certifies to the above-named claimant agency (and, we oe ie made to a company, to such company) 


is correct and complete and has been 
prepared in accordance with the instructions for preparing CMP-4C, with oti the undersigned is familiar 
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strand and steel line wire in Column 4 
of the “Steel Products” block. Do not 
enter the steel content of copper-steel 
wire. 

(2) Enter the weight of bare copper 
wire and the copper content (in 
pounds) of cable and insulated copper 
and copper-steel wire in Column 4 of 
the “Wire Mill Copper Products” block. 

(3) It is important that only the 
material to be purchased from the sup- 
plier be listed in Section C. Section C 
should not include the copper and steel 
content of: 


(a) Items to be obtained from the 
applieant’s stock. 

(b) Items to be obtained from the 
excess stock of other operators. 


(4) Ordinarily there will be no en- 
tries in the two “Brass Mill Products” 
and the three “Aluminum Products” 
blocks. 

(5) The above quantities of steel 
and copper should be allocated to the 
proper month or months in the spaces 
provided to agree with the scheduled 
delivery dates shown in the PD appli- 
cation. Under CMP the supplier is not 
permitted to make deliveries of con- 
trolled materials earlier than 15 days 
prior to nor later than one month sub- 
sequent to the month in which delivery 
is authorized on CMP-4C, and may only 
make use of these grace periods under 
certain conditions. Consequently, it is 
important that the delivery dates shown 
are carefully considered to reflect proc- 
essing time of the application and the 
ability of the supplier to make deliver- 
ies. 


Form CMP-4C has been filled out in 
the accompanying illustration to show 
a typical case where the CMP-4C will 
accompany a PD application. 


Applications for Construction 
Approved or Pending 


In connection with projects which 
have already been approved or which 
are pending with the War Production 
Board, it will be necessary for the op- 
erating company to make an applica- 
tion on form CMP-4C: 


(1) If controlled materials are sched- 
uled to be delivered after June 30, 1943 
(where such materials are not to be in- 
corporated by the manufacturer or sup- 
plier in apparatus or equipment assem- 
blies), or 


(2) If the supplier indicates that 
an allotment number will be required in 
addition to a preference rating in order 
for him to make deliveries between 
April 1 and June 30, 1943. 


Where necessary under these condi- 
tions CMP-4C forms should be pre- 
pared and filed as soon as practicable. 


Filing of Form CMP-4C 

If the form CMP-4C accompanies a 
PD application, prepare the same num- 
ber of CMP-4C forms as are made of 
the PD application and attach a copy 
of CMP-4C to each PD form. 


Procedures After Approval 
Of Form CMP-4C 


Form CMP-4C, if approved, showing 
an allotment number, an allotment of 
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controlled materials and a preference 
rating, will be forwarded to the oper- 
ator. The operator will pass along to 
the supplier or manufacturer the pref- 
erence rating and information as to the 
allotment number or symbol and de- 
livery dates in the manner prescribed 
by the CMP regulations. CMP Regula- 
tion No. 1 stipulates that orders for 
controlled materials must be identified 
by the abbreviated allotment number, 
consisting of the claimant agency sym- 
bol, the first digit of the program num- 
ber and two digits indicating the month 
delivery is authorized (see Section B of 
Form CMP-4C). 

For example, if the operator receives 
an allotment identified by the allotment 
No. U-1234-567 and delivery was au- 
thorized in August 1943, the abbrevi- 
ated number to be shown on the order 
would be U-1-20. To assist the sup- 
plier it will be desirable to indicate the 
quantities of steel and copper author- 
ized, by months. The allotment number 
and the rating may not be used to 
obtain material of any kind for any 
purpose other than for the project 
authorized and may not be used to ob- 
tain quantities larger than those au- 
thorized. 

It is also necessary for the operator 
to place a certification on the delivery 
order signed manually or as prescribed 
in Priority Regulation No. 7 (refer to 
certification in Mr. Peeble’s letter pre- 
sented above). 

Projects for Other Than 
Telephone Equipment 

The foregoing instructions pertain 
to applications for the construction of 
telephone plant or equipment. However, 
there no doubt will be a number of 
building and similar projects which will 
require controlled materials in various 
forms. In these cases the procedure 
will be similar to that outlined above in 
that form CMP-4C will accompany the 
PD-200 application where necessary. 
The quantities of steel, copper and alu- 
minum in any controlled materials 
items required for such projects can 
best be obtained locally from the archi- 
tect, contractor or supplier. 


Vv 


Union Leaders Disagree On 
Telephone Strike Probability 

A telephone strike, threatened by 
Joseph A. Beirne, acting president of 
the National Federation of Telephone 
Workers, would be a strike against the 
government and should be called only 
after a membership vote, executives of 
five locals of the Illinois Federation of 
Telephone Unions declared April 11. 
This stand was prompted by the state- 
ment made by Mr. Bierne in New York 
City on April 10 that “‘a general tie-up 
of communications may materialize” if 
President Roosevelt’s order on wages 


bars adjustments of demands of te'e- 
phone workers for wage increases. 

Leaders of the unions met in C 
cago to determine if they should ¢o 
along with Mr. Bierne in his strike 
threat or if they should secede. In- 
stead of doing either, they drafted a 
resolution asking that Mr. Bierne’s 
statement be corrected so as not to 
convey the view that telephone workers 
would openly defy the government. 
The resolution said in part: 

“WHEREAS these (Bierne’s) commu- 
nications have been interpreted as a 
threat of a general strike within the 
telephone industry and WHEREAS it is 
believed it was not the intent of the 
Federation’s acting president to convey 
the view that the telephone workers 
would openly defy their government by 
participating in a_ general strike, 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
executive board of the National Fed- 
eration be instructed to correct state- 
ments regarding the intention or threat 
of a general strike.” 

All representatives indicated that 
their union still retained their rights 
to strike, but declared that the strike 
decision rested with each union and 
not with the National union. 

Four of the five unions have dis- 
putes pending before the War Labor 
Board. One union, the Commercial 
Telephone Workers Union, seceded 
from the national organization last 
fall. This group gave a _ no-strike 
pledge, and before the recent meeting 
of union leaders telegraphed the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. that it would 
abide by its pledge. 

Ernest Weaver, national president 
of the Association of Communication 
Equipment Workers, stated April 11 in 
New York City that union installers 
of the Western Electric Co., “who are 
employed in the telephone buildings 
throughout the country, may be the 
first to heed the strike call” of the 
National Federation of Telephone 
Workers. This union has had a wage 
case pending before a panel of the War 
Labor Board since last October, it was 
stated, but no recommendation has 
been made. 

A threatened strike of 6,000 long 
distance telephone operators and clerks 
in Illinois and part of Indiana was 
called off April 8 after the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. agreed to make retro- 
active to March 8 any wage increase 
which may be awarded by the War 
Labor Board. These employes are 
members of the Illinois Telephone 
Traffic Union. 
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ACTIVITIES OF SIGNAL CORPS 
Plant ~nginewung Agency 


By COL. WILL V. PARKER 


Director, Plant Engineering Agency 
U. S. Army Signal Corps 


ing Agency of the U. S. Army Sig- 

nal Corps at present covers any 
part of the world where American 
armed forces are located and an at- 
tempt will be made to briefly outline its 
functions. The agency will be ex- 
panded gradually as military forces of 
the United Nations whittle away and 
take over those parts of the world that 
are now in Axis hands. Ultimately, be- 
lieving in allied victory, as we no doubt 
all do, the scope of the agency (with 
headquarters in Philadelphia) will 
spread to every strategic spot on the 
face of the globe. 


T ine SCOPE of the Plant Engineer- 


At present, the agency headquarters 
is in a loft building in North Philadel- 
phia. Hundreds of people are working 
hard there, every day for long hours. 
They are crowded together in cramped 
spaces and the working conditions are, 
in view of sound level, anything but 
ideal. It is anticipated that this situa- 
tion will be greatly improved. ... 
There is nothing particularly romantic 
or spectacular from an_ observer’s 
standpoint in watching people work 
over papers or blueprints. However, 
the officers and the men and women in 
our organization are the hub of a vital 
Signal Corps activity that is loyal and 
romantic to the core and one that is 
accomplishing almost incredible things 
for the armed forces. 

I wish I could tell the whole story 
of what is being done—today—by the 
Plant Engineering Agency, both here 
and in far-off places. The complete 
story will have to wait until the war 
is over. However, I can give you a 
broad picture of its mission, and in a 
very sketchy manner acquaint you with 
a few of its principal problems. I hope 

the same time to leave with you 


APRIL 17, 1943 


Colonel Parker explains functions of vital Army commu- 


nications unit in a recent address before the Poor Richard 
Club of Philadelphia, headquarters of the Agency. 





COL. WILL V. PARKER, director of the Signal 
Corps Plant Engineering Agency and MAYOR 
SAMUEL BERNARD of Philadelphia. 


an impression of the magnitude of its 
operations. 

The Plant Engineering Agency — 
which, since the outbreak of war, has 
grown from a small engineering branch 
within the Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer at Washington to its present 
status—was established recently by di- 
rection of the Chief Signal Office as a 
field agency of the Army Communica- 
tions Division of the Signal Corps. In 
brief, the organization, which in view 
of its rapid growth, has already had to 
move several times prior to leaving 
Washington, is responsible for the en- 
gineering, supply, construction, instal- 


lation and maintenance of all fixed 
wire and radio communications of the 
Army—everywhere. 

Now, and I am sure that you will 
agree, that is describing a major mili- 
tary operation in a very broad manner. 
What it really means is that the agency 
this year will do a communications 
job about equivalent to the amount 
of similar work that was done by all 
telephone and radio companies in the 
United States in any typical year of 
peace. Those of you who have a con- 
ception of the magnitude of work per- 
formed by those agencies will no doubt 
appreciate the size of our job. 

In warfare of the past, the first re- 
quirements for troops were food and 
ammunition. Communication at best 
was crude and I will not attempt to 
describe in detail the manner in which 
it was obtained. Even looking back a 
quarter of a century to World War I, 
these were still the prime essentials. 
Communication, while important, did 
not in any respect compare to its ap- 
plication of today. 


In this war without precedent, there 
are three essentials of first importance 
—food, ammunition, and communica- 
tions. To win we must have better food 
and better ammunition. We must also 
have better communications of all 
kinds than the enemy. The speedy 
movement of troops and equipment 
over large territories makes communi- 
cation service more vital than ever be- 
fore. Necessity for the conservation of 
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critical materials also makes it essen- 
tial that every advantage be taken of 
the highly technical advancement of 
the art. From a strictly tactical view- 
point a commander must always be in 
touch with his various units—wherever 
they are—through every echelon of his 
organization. Similarly, this same com- 
mander must have means of communi- 
cation to higher echelons and finally to 
general headquarters in Washington. 

Please bear in mind that the Plant 
Engineering Agency deals only with 
fixed Army communication installa- 
tions. The mobile mediums of commu- 
nication used in the actual battle zone 
are handled by organizations in the 
Signal Corps other than ours. It is 
where advance theaters of operation 
are established, or where territory is 
wrested from the enemy and the Amer- 
ican forces plan to hold it and defend 
it against counter attack, that our ac- 
tivity or the Plant Engineering Agency 
steps into the picture. It is there that 
its engineering and supply services cul- 
minate in the installation of permanent 
or fixed wire and radio systems. It is 
then that the military personnel as- 
signed to this duty through the agency 
keep these installations in repair and 
operation. This is a job that sounds a 
lot easier than it actually is. I think I 
can best illustrate that by citing one or 
more theoretical instances. 

Obviously military secrecy makes it 
impossible for me to be specific. There- 
fore, every designation that I use and 
every distance I speak of is purely hy- 
pothetical. I am sure, however, that 
you will get the picture. 

Let us assume that war plans call for 
offensive operations in a territory that 
stretches from the sea along a line 700 
miles long. Within this immense area 
there are several important cities that 
must be captured and held before the 
operation culminates in a_ successful 
action. 

The task forces to be used in this 
theoretical offensive are comprised of 
the usual combat units—infantry, tanks 
and artillery assisted by tactical Signal 
Corps and engineer units. The advance 
and in fact every phase of the action 
against the enemy must be tied in with 
the command by field or tactical com- 
munications. Naturally the communica- 
tions used will be of the mobile type— 
radio within the various units compris- 
ing the organizations, radios in tanks 
and planes, field telephones connected 
with field wire, pigeons, runners and in 
addition thereto numerous radio sets 
such as the popular “Walkie Talkie.” 

While our imaginative combat area 
might comprise as much as 150,000 
square miles it would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that the offensive might end 
in a victory within a period of two or 
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three weeks. Modern warfare, as you 
are aware, moves at a very rapid pace. 
The enemy is driven out. The territory 
is mopped up. The civilians in the area 
are under control. The land is under 
the American flag and will be defended 
against counter attack from the foe. 
The mobile communication facilities to 
which I have just referred must be re- 
placed—and replaced fast—by perma- 
nent or fixed installations that are as 
good and as dependable as the tele- 
phone and radio services to which we 
are accustomed in a city such as Phila- 
delphia. The planning, 





engineering, 


ble existing facilities known a compicte 
plan for the provision of adequate 
communication facilities to meet the 
military demands between all points 
involved is prepared. The construc- 
tion materials and equipment shipped 
in time to be available when the terri- 
tory is occupied and reliable fixed com- 
munication is essential. In most cases 
the engineering and overall planning 
is done by personnel who have no idea 
where the material being specified is to 
be used. 

The class of engineering and the 
type of equipment used on projects of 





A group of officers of the Signal Corps Plant Engineering Agency. Left to Right: MAJ. S. RIDGWAY, 

LT. COL. C. J. McINTYRE (Special Activities Branch), LT. COL. FOSTER L. STANLEY, MAJ. WARD K. 

ST. CLAIR, LT. COL. J. O'LEARY, LT. COL. H. C. NICHOLLS, COL. WILL V. PARKER, CAPT. HOR- 
ACE A. CARROLL, MAJ. J. THORPE, MAJ. W. G. THOMAS and MAJ. W. H. WOOD. 


provision of material and equipment 
and installation of these systems is one 
of the jobs of the Plant Engineering 
Agency. 

We in the agency do not wait around 
and get into action when we read about 
the triumph in the communique. Our 
work begins the moment the plans of 
operation are approved by the general 
staff. Another hypothetical example is 
as follows: 

An advanced theater of operation is 
to be established in a country outside 
the United States. From information 
provided from our intelligence service 
it is known that certain limited com- 
mercial communication facilities exist 
between various small villages and 
towns within the area to be occupied. 
It is likewise known that only passive 
resistance to the occupation of the 
area is expected and that such facili- 
ties as now exist will remain at least 
partially intact. The Plant Engineer- 
ing Agency is provided with all avail- 
able information as to anticipated ex- 
isting facilities between the cities or 
towns involved and at the same time 
given the overall communication re- 
quirements. 


With these requirements and possi- 


this type is usually identical to that 
being used in the most modern devel- 
opment of the communication art. Vis- 
ualize if you will all of the present 
theaters of operation, associate with 
these theaters the necessity for ade- 
quate communication “of a non-tactical 
nature to meet all military needs and 
you will obtain some idea of the mag- 
nitude of our task. 


With the facts at our disposal, plus 
the experience of the members of our 
staff, we determine — thousands of 
miles away from the action—just what 
will be needed to supply the territory 
with the right kind of permanent com- 
munications. Right here I might say 
that a number of the officers and 
many of the communications experts 
attached to my organization are thor- 
oughly experienced executives from the 
telephone and radio companies, who 
have been generously released from 
their civilian occupations in order to 
lend their skills to the winning of an 
allied victory within the least possible 
time. 

Our engineers take the factors at 
their disposal and draw up plans and 
specifications for the type of installa- 


(Please turn to page 28) 
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itchanized Forces” at home 






are in this fight, too! 


We already know this war is unusually dependent on mechanical devices— 


on machines such as airplanes, mobile guns, tanks, jeeps, landing barges and 





other new instruments vital to victory. But, there are also mechanized forces 


on the home front which operate for victory. 


Strowger Automatic telephone equipment is one of these. Day and night— 
with no time off for week-ends or holidays— it clicks off connections for 
important calls. It saves time for telephone users in their daily battle for 
increased war production. It helps make better use of the country’s manpower 


by freeing hands and arms for war jobs. 


We are proud of the part Strowger equipment is playing and pledge our con- 
tinued effort towards furthering the nation’s march to victory. While produc- 
ing more—and still more—communication products for our armed forces, 
we will help Independent telephone men keep present equipment in top condi- 


tion so that necessary calls will go through without delay. 





There may be ways we can help you. If you face wartime problems of mainte- 
nance, repair, peak traffic loads, or other emergencies, place the facts before 
our field representative in your territory. He will be glad to help you find a 


practical solution. 


AUTOMATIC + ELECTRIE 


ORIGINATORS 







MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 








TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


By H. M. STEWART 


Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association 


MERICAN business men, farmers 
and laborers have long been 


conscious of certain inherent 
benefits to be derived from cooperative 
societies representative of the partic- 
ular trade or industry. It is safe to 
say, however, that only the most vi- 
sionary were ever able to realize the 
full potentialities of such institutions 
as integrated units of national 
economy and social order. 


our 


Aside from the liberal sprinkling of 
idealists and dreamers who chart and 
pattern the evolution of our society, 
the average farmer or business man is, 
traditionally, conservative and realistic. 
Many of the direct results of associa- 
tion activity may be quickly and easily 
isolated and identified, but many others 
are not reflected in definite terms of 
exchange. Even when one is able to 
translate the value of cooperative ef- 
fort into tangible and concrete form, 
such evidence is seldom written into 
the credit side of the ledger under an 
appropriate heading. 


There is always, of course, an entry 
on the debit side of the ledger in black 
characters, for all to see: the item 
marked “Association Contributions” or 
“Dues.” The credits accruing from 
this investment, however, all lie deep- 
ly hidden under a long list of entries 
that appear to have little or no rela- 
tion to an association undertaking. 
And although the more aggressive and 
daring individual may be fully con- 
vinced that his association is a highly 
successful and profitable venture, he 
often finds it most difficult to transmit 
his convictions to his more skeptical 
associates and business partners, since 
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Value of a trade association has greater depth and wider 
scope than first realized. The liberal exchange of ideas 
with others in an industry, for instance, stimulates employes 
to be more alert and do a better job. Under wartime con- 


ditions and strict compliance with government regulations, 


companies need sources of information and assistance. 


his balance sheet does not show corre- 
sponding entries on the income side of 
his operating report. 

To be more specific let us ask how, 
for instance, may the manager of a 
telephone company segregate and 
transform into material evidence the 
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additional revenue and prestige at- 
tracted to his company by a commer- 
cial employe whose personality and as- 
stuteness have been whetted under the 
auspices of his trade association. Is it 
possible to isolate and measure the 
profitable business generated, or re- 
tained, by plant and traffic personnel 
whose loyalty and intelligence have 
been stimulated through a liberal ex- 
change of ideas with other alert repre- 
sentatives of the industry? 


Progressive advancement of trade 
associations has, therefore, been great- 
ly retarded because the substance of 
its labors could not always be realized 
in concrete form and a price tag at- 
tached to each individual item in its 
inventory. Then there is the rugged 
individualist who labors under the con- 
viction that his own success, or the suc- 
cess of his firm, may be better secured 
if he refrains from trading profes- 
sional secrets with supposed competi- 
tors. And still another is the mentally 
sluggish person who doesn’t like to be 
exposed to the disturbing and im- 
pelling influence of pregnant and revo- 
lutionary ideas. 


Another stubborn impediment that 
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conscientious association leaders have 
found difficult to uproot is a somewhat 
unsavory and ignominious stigma that 
persists in hanging over organized 
craft societies. It may be true that the 
board of managers of some few trade 
associations may have been misin- 
formed as to the true purpose and po- 
tential possibilities of their organiza- 
tion, or that they may have been the 
victims of self-seeking individuals pri- 
marily interested in promoting their 
own success. It is also possible that a 
few well-meaning association executives 
may have failed to understand and 
visualize the broad responsibilities of 
their assignment and placed too much 
emphasis on some incidental duty. 


Such instances are the exception, 
however, that prove the rule, and they 
are by no means sufficiently repre- 


sentative to warrant the distasteful so- 
briquet sometimes implied in references 
to craft associations. Alvo E. Albini 
makes an enlightening observation on 
this point in an illuminating article 
published in the Wall Street Journal 
of March 12, under the caption “Trade 
Associations,” when he says: 


To a public which thinks of trade 
associations only as lobbying or “pres- 
sure” groups, the scope of their pres- 
ent-day work is little known. It ranges 
all the way from helping to get a draft 
deferment for a worker in an essential 
industry to aiding a government bu- 
reau map a nationwide program. 

Trade association men have become 
liaison men, conciliators and expert 
consultants. They can marshall staffs 
of authorities in research, finance, pro- 
motion, law and government. Armed 
with facts, figures and charts, today 
they are peaceful persuaders rather 
than lobbyists or promoters. 


In spite of these and other deter- 
rents, the growth of associations did 
continue at a fairly constant pace for 
a third of the present century; how- 
ever, it took a national calamity to 
awaken us to the real productive abil- 
ity of their machinery. Inundated 
under an avalanche of new laws, regu- 
lations and rules poured out from 
legislative halls and administrative 
chambers in a frantic effort to stem a 
wave of economic collapse, individual 
units of industry begin to discover that 
more prompt and reliable interpreta- 
tions of these regulations and edicts 
could be had through the machinery of 
their trade associations. 

Conversely, the exhaustive list of bu- 
reaus and governmental agencies set 
up to administer these political and 
economic reforms soon found that these 
same associations and their executive 
staffs afforded convenient avenues 
through which they could quickly ob- 
tain accurate and representative facts 
concerning given industries and the 
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probable, or actual, impact of an order, 
regulation or legislative enactment up- 
on that segment or cross-section of 
society touched by the respective en- 
terprise. This is typically illustrated 
within our own industry wherein tele- 
phone service was preserved for thou- 
sands of people scattered over untold 
square miles of territory by speedy en- 
actment of an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The use of craft association facilities 
as a medium for collecting, digesting 
and disseminating essential facts and 
information has been greatly acceler- 
ated under the impetus of total war. 
This fact is attested by a further state- 


ment in Mr. Albini’s article, which 
says: 
Membership in these business and 


industry groups has increased 15 per 
cent since the beginning of the war, 
and is still going up. Dozens of new 
organizations have been formed. 

The rush to join up stems from the 
fact that the trade groups are of real 
service to their members, and to the 
government in speeding new war pro- 
duction and in planning for the future. 


It may be significant to note that 
under the stimulus of more extensive 
Federal control and regulation several 
new and active associations have been 
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created within our own industry. Older 
organizations have increased and 
strengthened their staffs and facilities, 
and the scope of their activity greatly 
enlarged. 

These and many other equally con- 
vincing manifestations seem to indicate 
that trade associations have passed 
through the transition from childhood 
to maturity; that they have become an 
integral and essential part of private 
enterprise under a republican form of 
government and a democratic ideology. 
On the basis of current performance 
and latent possibilities, the future of 
trade associations is encouraging, to 
say the least. They are the medium 
through which most, if not all, of the 
benefits of a totalitarian or .monopo- 
listic system may be obtained without 
sacrificing any of the greater and more 
satisfying advantages claimed for the 
American ideal of free enterprise. It 
is the process through which scientific 
and mechanical efficiencies can be ex- 
ploited and enjoyed without impairing 
the over-all social effi- 
ciency 


and economic 


(Ep1Tor’s Note: Mr. Stewart is pre- 
paring a second article for early publi- 
TELEPHONY, continuing his 
discussion on the value of trade asso- 


cation in 


ciations.) 
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Sure, im giving 
to the Red Cross 


—BUT HERE’S SOMETHING MORE! 


I ’M ALSO doing everything I can to conserve vital 

war materials. One of the best ways I know of is %& UNIFORM QUALITY 
to use telephone equipment I know will stay on + LONGER LIFE 

ont api ies _. © SUSTAINED VOLTAGE 
‘For instance, I use ‘Eveready’ ‘Columbia 


‘Gray Label’ Long Life telephone cells exclusively. CONSERVATION TIPS: 


They not only last longer, but their uniform per- 
) - oer Strip only enough insulation from 


fo > i > - . aye 
rmance and sustained voltage mean peak trans battery lead wire to effect a positive 
mission efficiency. They should—they’re a prod- contact. Avoid exposed wire wher 


uct of the world’s largest dry cell laboratory!” — ever possible. 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. Branches: Chicago and San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


The trade-marks “Eveready” “Columbia” and “Gray Label” distinguish products of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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T IS a pleasure to note that so many 


readers have written in concerning 

the static trouble experienced by 
W. G. Phend of Jefferson, Iowa, which 
was described on this page in the issue 
of March 13. Gordon E. Matheson of 
Eau Claire, Wis., writes: 
found relief from static 
noise on magneto metallic lines by con- 
necting a 500,000-ohm resistor of the 
radio type from the line to ground on 
the main frame. This will serve as an 
effective drain, but will not prove detri- 
mental to transmission.” 

C. F. Admire of the Atchison County 
Telephone Co., Tarkio, Mo., informs us 
that he also has experienced 
trouble on his lines and has found that 
when wires touch each other or where 
rusty wires rub together a spark or are 
is created which causes the noise. 


“T have 


noise 


Joseph W. Parker, manager of the 
Notasulga (Ala.) Telephone Co., tells 
us that by using a one-watt resistor of 
50,000 to 75,000 ohms connected to 
ground from one side of the line on the 
office side of the main frame protector, 
he has found that the static is effec- 
tively drained. 

Mr. Parker states further: “Our 
rural lines are from five to 12 miles in 
length and parallel REA lines most of 
the way. Divided ringers were used 
and the lines were noisy. Rare gas re- 
lays were installed at each telephone in 
series with the ringer and ground 
which eliminated the noise except un- 
der certain weather conditions. Resist- 
ors were then installed to drain the 
static. Resistors were installed on the 
switchboard side of the protectors to 
prevent their damage from lightning.” 


When the Signal Corps Plant En- 
gineering Agency of Philadelphia re- 
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ceived its share of the 15,000 extra 
copies of the Special Signal Corps issue 
of TELEPHONY there was a mad scram- 
ble for a private copy. We feel sure 
that copies of this issue will be treas- 
ured and preserved for many years by 
men and women interested in communi- 
sation in all parts of the world. 


« 


Col. Ira H. Treest is now director of 
the Army Communications 
Office of the Chief Signal 
Washington, D. C. 


Division, 
Officer, 


H. B. 


Wilson, president of Mathias 


Klein & Sons, gave me some interest- 
ing information on the proper care of 
tools and suggestions for their long 
life. Mr. Wilson states in part: “Care 
of tools has always been important al- 
though often overlooked. Today it is a 
‘must.’ Mechanized war demands hand 
tools in almost-unheard-of quantities. 
On the home front it is the duty of us 
all to see that the tools we have are 
made to last as long as possible, for 
tools damaged or lost today may not 
be replaceable until the war ends.” 


While visiting the National Airport 


in Washington, D. C., recently we 
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The above sketch was drawn by Corporal Page stationed at the Aberdeen (Md.) Proving Ground and 


was sent in to Ray Blain, Telephony's" 


technical editor, by Lt. R. T. Brown. 
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watched a big airliner warming up to 
tz off for the south. Suddenly an 
Army officer rushed out and spoke ex- 


c ly with the dispatcher. The dis- 
patcher rushed over to a weather-proof 
telephone mounted on a pedestal near- 
by, dialed a number and held a short 
conversation with someone. Then a 
civilian got off, the officer went aboard, 


and the plane soared away. This was 
an example of transportation priorities 
working, and indicated that telephones 
are always on the job and doing their 
part to help win the war. 


t. Col. Carl Kraege visited the 
Plant Engineering Agency of the U. S. 
Signal Corps in Philadelphia recently. 


Lawrence E. Morier, vice president 
and sales manager of the Brown Wood 
Preserving Co., Louisville, Ky., called 

us a few days ago and we had an 
interesting discussion on the various 
types and kinds of poles, their use, 
and the method of preserving them. 
Poles are a necessary part of the tele- 
phone plant and we should all familiar- 
ize ourselves with the various types 
available. This up-to-date information 
will often avoid costly mistakes. 


Vv 


Selective Service Amends 
Occupational Bulletin 

The Selective Service System re- 
cently issued a memorandum to local 
draft boards dealing with occupational 
classifications in 35 essential war ac- 
tivities and changed the number and 
name of the occupational bulletin 
covering communication services. As 
originally issued last October (TELEPH- 
ONY, October 24, p. 75) and amended in 
January of this year (TELEPHONY, Feb- 
ruary 6, p. 12), Occupational Bulletin 
No. 27 embraced “Communication 
Services Activity.” By the change now 
made it becomes “Activity and Occu- 
pation Bulletin No. 29—Subject: Com- 
munication Services.” There is no 
change whatever in the occupational 
listings for telephone employment. 

At the same time the Selective Serv- 
ice System also changed the name and 
number of the occupational bulletin 


covering production of communications | 


equipment. This now becomes ‘“Ac- 
tivity and Occupation Bulletin No. 28 
— Subject: Communications Equip- 
ment.” 
VV 

Obituary 

FRANK RUSH, repairman of the III- 
nois Telephone Co. at Jacksonville, IIl., 
was killed by falling from the roof of 
a business building to a concrete court 
on March 5. 
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tions that will be required to serve the 
Army in the objective territory. This 
will be done, of course, well in advance 
of the beginning of operations. In the 
interest of speed and economy, we in 
the Signal Corps use standard equip- 
ment. There is not time to design and 
produce special gadgets for each job. 
There are thousands of different com- 
ponents that go into establishing a tel- 
ephone central office of the size you 
might find in a community like any of 
your nearby towns, for instance. 


There are innumerable parts. that 
make up a workable radio station. 
There are all kinds of parts and ac- 
cessories required for teletypewriter 
service. And they must all be secured 
here in the states at the same time 
that other allied countries are being 
provided the same type of material and 
equipment from the same source. You 
can appreciate that the specification 
lists for these fixed installations are 
long and they must be accurate. 


This brings us to the second step, 
or that of procurement of the mate- 
rials necessary to effect these installa- 
tions. Under normal times this would 
be comparatively simple, but at pres- 
ent is a decidedly difficult problem. 
This action is of necessity taken as far 
in advance as possible, and requires 
long-term planning in order that pro- 
curement be accomplished in advance 
of actual requirements. 


Usually all work which we are called 
upon to perform is, as we commonly 
say, “hot” and has to be done in a 
hurry. We use, as I stated, standard 
parts. These are the parts that come 
off the assembly lines of the commu- 
nications equipment factories and lab- 
oratories throughout the nation. These 
are the parts that are stocked in ad- 
vance of requirements in the various 
Signal Corps depots and warehouses 
in the states. Please keep in mind that 
these parts and this communication 
equipment are generally moving out 
of depots as fast as they come in. Our 
one big question is—has there been 
enough of everything specified and 
procured to accomplish all jobs with 
which we are charged, or which may 
be necessary to meet unforeseen re- 
quirements? Have demands depleted 
stocks to such an extent that some ur- 
gent job will be temporarily delayed? 
There is always a tremendous hazard 
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to step number two—the procurement 
step—the difficulties of which, under 
the existing shortage of critical mate- 
rials, are becoming more and more 
acute. 

To keep adequate stocks in our vari- 
ous depots in order that we can meet 
the many urgent demands for com- 
munication of the character just de- 
scribed is a truly big job. 

Requisitions for this material are 
sent out to the various depots where 
our records indicate that specific equip- 
ment can be obtained. Certain elements 
are drawn from Dayton; others come 
from Philadelphia. Some are requisi- 
tioned from Lexington, Chicago, San 
Francisco, San Antonio, and various 
other Signal Corps depots throughout 
the U. S. 

These requisitions are accompanied 
by shipping instructions. They must 
be selected, crated and shipped, and 
finally assembled to make a transport 
or a cargo ship at a certain place be- 
fore a certain time. The important 
thing is that there can be no delays. 
There can be no missing parts — if 
there are, there will be a breakdown 
in the plans of operation. 

To‘secure this concentration on time 
requires field trips to depots—and in 
numerous instances to manufacturing 
plants. In most instances it involves 
assistance in securing priorities for 
manufacturers. If you are familiar 
with the functions of the War Pro- 
duction Board and all the other simi- 
lar agencies through which materials 
have to be obtained, you have some 
idea of the difficulties which we en- 
counter. It requires checks on trans- 
portation facilities, tracing motor 
transports, freight cars, ete. It in- 
volves switches to air express and the 
employment of special couriers. Ev- 
erything, in fact, is done to make the 
boat. Everything, regardless of cost, 
sweat, hours or effort. 

Checks and rechecks are made in the 
Philadelphia headquarters and _ the 
progress of each installation is logged 
from hour to hour. When our records 
show that every material procurement 
step has been taken—when our checks 
show that everything is on the way— 
we do not leave the shipment of the 
component parts to chance. An officer 
from my activity is on the docks to 
check arrival, to supervise storage and 
to report shipments that are behind 
schedule. And, when the ship is being 
loaded, this officer stands by to see that 
everything that should go is actually 
stored aboard. 

Those of you who took the trip in the 
last war know how crowded a trans- 
port becomes. Even the rats in the 
hold wish they had jumped ship— 
things are so tight. It’s the same 





Telephone People Part 
Of “Invisible Navy" 


“The importance of communi 
cations to the Navy under th: 
present conditions cannot be over 
estimated. Telephone people ar: 
all part of an ‘invisible Navy’ and 
as such, are just as vital to the 
armed services in their prosecu 
tion of the war as are the sailors 
on a battleship or the marines on 
Guadaleanal.”—F. J. Horne, Vic« 
Admiral, U. S. Navy. 











story today, when the boat is loaded 
the gunwale there are likely to be a 
few crates left on the dock. It’s the 
job of our officer at the port to see that 
those crates are not the ones ear- 
marked for a fixed communciations in- 
stallation. 


_s 
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The officers of the agency have to be 
more than military men. They must 
know the ropes from a military angle 
in order to get around. But in addi- 
tion, they must know how to plead, to 
cajole, to cuss, to sell and to pound the 
desk to get what they want, where 
they want it on schedule. 


Again, adopting the positive line of 
thinking, we assume that the trans- 
port reaches the docks abroad, that the 
Signal Corps equipment is unloaded 
and transported to the predetermined 
location where it is to be installed. If 
it consists of telephone, teletypewriter 
and radio equipment, it will be await- 
ed by the requisite number of special- 
ized troops if such personnel has not 
actually accompanied the shipment, to 
do the complete job in a hurry. These 
military organizations which some- 
times go with the shipment, and which 
make the installations in the theaters 
of operation are composed of officer 
and enlisted personnel. They are known 
as special installation crews. In their 
ranks must be experts in every phase 
of electrical communication. 


The formation of these crews has 
presented a major problem to _ the 
agency in that all of the officers and 
men require specialized training due to 
the highly technical features of mili- 
tary communication facilities which 
they are called upon to install. Many 
of these facilities are of the most se- 
cret nature. Many are absolutely new. 
Right now the training is being con- 
ducted in the training departments of 
some of the larger communication 
companies and manufacturers of com- 
munication equipment, as well as in 
the training establishment of the Sig- 
nal Corps. The training is intensive. 
Fortunately there is a large percent- 
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] a of electrical engineers and others 
practical, peacetime training in 
communications field in the Signal 
Corps. This has helped our training 
gram immensely. It has helped us 


tc get some of this highly technical 
ecuipment installed much earlier than 
ve had to start out with absolutely 
xperienced men. FOR 
The officers and men of these instal- 
on teams are not only installation S E R V | C E 
specialists, they have their complement 
of maintenance experts as well. No ap- 


atus as delicate and as complicated WITH 


a telephone switchboard or a pow- Y . 
Gray Paystations 
4 ° 





erful radio station with all of its as- 
-iated highly technical apparatus, can 
perate efficiently without constant 
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” checks and continuous maintenance. 
7 The coordination of training and the 
he yrovision of this personnel is also a Because of the unusual condi- 
eo responsibility of the Plant Engineer- tions affecting all of us there are 
ir- 
me ng Agency. tremendous demands on tele- 
As I remarked earlier, the materials phone companies in nearly 
necessary to effect our installations are 
be obtained from production plants and every part of the country. Sud- 
re Signal Corps depots in all parts of the den shifts in population . . . fac- 
zle country. In Philadelphia we are geo- tories springing up in formerly 
di- graphically far removed from the west — 1 distri hol 
be coast. Hundreds of miles separate us GGRCUNUTE: CS . . . WHO 
he from the southern coast and from the new cities and towns mush- 
_ northern reaches of New England. In rooming. All these things play 
order to embrace the whole country their part. 
of within our organization and so that we 
is- might have representation at all points 
he of embarkation without undue expendi- Where demands for individual 
led ture of time and money in traveling, telephones cannot be met, pay- 
ed we have established four sector head- stations to serve groups may be 
If quarters at strategic points. On the 
ter east coast, sector headquarters are lo- the answer. And sudden, heavy 
‘it- cated at Presque Island, Me., and at increases in population — tran- 
al- Miami, Fla.; on the west coast, sector sient or permanent—mean new 
not headquarters are at San Francisco and 
; . stores, new restaurants and 
to Seattle. These sector offices are in op- 
ese eration today—manned by capable of- other business places which call 
ne- ficers and an expanding staff of ci- for paystations. 
ich villian personnel. We likewise retain, 
ers at each of these locations, adequate sa: 
cer storage facilities in order that the Here are the opportunities for 
wn provision of urgently required mate- bh you to serve many people—and 
eir rials may be expedited. at the same time serve the 
—_ I cite these instances to acquaint you country — by establishing pay- 
with the magnitude of our task to il- station telephone service for 
1as lustrate the size of some of the prob- ; ‘ 
the lems with which we are faced. As the people who might otherwise be 
ind director of the Signal Corps Plant En- wholly or partly denied. 
0 gineering Agency, I feel that I have 
ili- been extremely fortunate. I have on 
on my staff and at work in the various 
: sections of the agency in Philadelphia, 
res the sector headquarters and in the 
nia field at home and abroad, a group of 
of loyal, hardworking intelligent officers 
. sesths - om . — - DISTRIBUTED BY 
ion and civilians who recognize no hours, 
ym- who know no limits of endurance, who AMERICAN : 
in are putting heart and soul in our ef- ny U T 0 M AT } C E L E C T BR | C 
ig- forts to keep faith with those who are 
oa actually on the firing line and are in SALES COMPANY 
nt- 
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Dis trict Manages - 


You can convert “free” calls over public 
telephones into revenue- producing pay sta- 
tion calls if you offer patrons this attractive, 
modern, doorless booth. They like to tele- 
phone from a Burgess Acousti-Booth, because 
they get their “nickel’s 
worth”’ of convenience. 


ACOUSTIC DESIGN 


This Acousti-Booth is 
roomy, well ventilated, and 
has no door to jam. The 
patented Burgess acoustic 
construction makes it really 
quiet inside, and the tele- 
phone user’s conversation 
can’t be overheard. 


You ’ll like it because it in- 
creases revenue, at the same 
time that it practically elimi- 
nates maintenance. No ex- 
eseeegy fans, ventilators, 

inges, doors, or other parts 
to need repair. 

A half-size “‘Scout’’ model 
Acousti-Booth is also availa- 
ble for use where space is 
limited. For further informa- 
tion, write Burgess Battery 
Company, Acoustic Divi- 
sion, 2819-C W. Roscoe St., 
Chicago, IIl. 





Deluxe model 
for public use. 





Standard model 


for office or shop. 





**Scout”’ model 
for small space. 


BURGESS 
Conitt halle 
CO 
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Operating under 
Burgess Patents 








In the Nation's 
Capital 
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other words, the authority of Mr. 
Byrnes and of OPA over utility rates 
is still confined to notice and opportu- 
nity for contest. They have no statutory 
authority, as a matter of right, to in- 
trude in rate cases involving reduc- 
tions. (This does not mean that they 
may not be permitted by state com- 
missions to intervene in such cases.) 

Finally, the above-quoted paragraph 
has been termed a “gratuitous direc- 


| tive” advisedly. Just how many utility 


rate increases have been made or even 
threatened within the last year? If the 
President had gone out of his way to 
strain a gnat and swallow a camel, he 
could not have made a better selection 
when he specifically mentioned utility 
rates while generalizing his references 
to other commodities. 


Here we are, today, with shortages 
showing up or threatened in just about 
every article of .essential food, cloth- 
ing and civilian equipment and with 
the prices of these same articles sky- 
rocketing to as much as 100 per cent 
in some cases. At the same time, we 
find that the rates for utility services 
(virtually alone of all the other items 
which enter into the average man’s cost 
of living) have not only remained con- 
stant but in some cases have actually 
declined within the last year. Cer- 
tainly this is true of telephone service. 
More than that, there is as yet no 
service “shortage” for the average tel- 
ephone subscriber who is already con- 
nected. 

The utilities, in general, are carry- 
ing a double burden of supplying the 
war demands and civilian service with- 
out asking higher pay for it, without 
grumbling, without faltering in the 
matter of supply or quality of service. 
In short, the utilities are doing all 
right. If every other line of business 
were tending to its affairs as well dur- 
ing these critical times, there would be 
no inflation. There would be no excuse, 
no need for an Executive Order to 
“hold that line.” 


The situation with respect to utilities 
would seem to provide an excellent op- 
portunity for letting well-enough alone. 
Why should the administration belabor 
this patient, plodding utility horse sim- 
ply because he is about the only one of 
the whole economic team that is not 
acting up in maverick fashion? It does 


not make sense. It is a fair question 
to ask, whether the President should 
not apply his big stick where it is more 
called for and could do the most good, 


* * * 


On the whole, however, the Pregi- 
dent’s Executive Order of April 8 is 
undoubtedly justified and long overdue, 
It emphasizes the fundamental defect 
in the administration’s price-control 
program which your’ correspondent 
pointed out well over a year ago. We 
started off on the wrong basis when we 
tried to establish a system of “selec- 
tive” price and wage ceilings instead 
of a universal price and wage freeze, 
as advocated by Bernard M. Baruch. 
Now, after a year of fooling around 
with defective price and wage controls, 
which have only worked indifferently 
and under which prices and wages 
have climbed steadily, the President 
finds it is necessary to return belatedly 
to the Baruch principle. That is what 
his “hold that line” edict amounts to. 
It is pretty late in the day, but let us 
hope that it is better late than never 
and that inflation will finally be 
checked short of a destructive runaway 
spiral. 


One other feature of the President’s 
order may turn out to be of some posi- 
tive benefit to the smaller telephone 
companies. Following is paragraph 3 
of the President’s order: 


The chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission is authorized to forbid the 
employment by any employer of any 
new employe or the acceptance of em- 
ployment by a new employe except as 
authorized in accordance with regula- 
tions which may be issued by the chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, with the approval of the Economic 
Stabilization Director, for the purpose 
of preventing such employment at a 
wage or salary higher than that re- 
ceived by such new employe in his last 
employment unless the change of em- 
ployment would aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war. (Italics sup- 
plied.) 


This, together with the “freeze” on 
wage increases (except in conformity 
with the Little Steel formula) may 
help to stabilize the personnel. of tele- 
phone companies. It is designed to pre- 
vent war plants, and other employers 
paying fancy wages, from enticing la- 
bor away from industries which are 
equally essential. Certainly the tele- 
phone business falls into an essential 
category and has been so designated by 
the War Manpower Commission. We 
shall have to await further interpreta- 
tions of this paragraph, however, from 
the War Manpower Commission before 
we can determine what are the mechan- 
ics for enforcing this provision with re- 
spect to any particular industry. 
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;overnment lawyers in Washington, 


se number is legion, have finally | 
en upon evil times. It isn’t gener- | 
known yet, but their sun has | 


sed the zenith. Prentiss Brown, 
chief of OPA, has officially dethroned 
lawyer as the final arbiter of vari- 
regulations and rules which have 
irly driven so many businessmen in- 
sane. The same process is quietly tak- 
place in the War Production 
Board. 

In short, there seems to be a general 
rebellion against the rule of lawyers 

emergency departments of the Gov- 
ernment. What’s more, it seems to be 
a fairly successful rebellion. The law- 
yers who used to tell everybody else 
vhat to do are now being told what to 

» themselves. 

The criticism of the lawyers by the 
laity is as old as the legal profession 
itself. As far back as the writing of 
St. Luke’s Gospel, we find the following 


caustic comments upon the members of | 


the Jerusalem Bar of that period: 

“Woe unto you lawyers! For ye took 
away the key of knowledge; ye entered 
not in yourselves and them that were 
entering in ye hindered!” 

Sir Thomas More excluded lawyers 
from his beautiful Utopia on the 
ground that, in an ideal state, laws 
should be so few and plain that the 
simplest citizen could understand them 
and plead his own cause. Even our own 
Benjamin Franklin, in condemning dis- 
putation simply for the sake of an ar- 
gument, says: 


“Persons of good sense, I have since | 


observed, seldom fall into it except law- 
yers, university men, and men of all 
sorts that have been bred at Edinbor- 
ough!” 

On April 8, Price Administrator 
Brown made public an order defining 
operating relations between adminis- 
trative and legal staffs of OPA. This 
order confined the attorneys to the “re- 
sponsibility of providing legal counsel 
and assistance.” The full responsibil- 
ity for administrative decisions was 
placed in the hands of operating offi- 
cers. Administrator Brown said, in 
writing to deputy and regional OPA 
administrators: 

We cannot afford the refinements of 
procedure and the preciseness of action 
which might be warranted in a public 
regulatory agency in time of peace. I 
am mindful of our obligations to the 


people to insure the fairest and most | 


equitable possible applications of the 
statutes under which the Office of Price 
Administration operates, but it is not 
my intention to permit the fundamental 
objectives of the price control and ra- 
tioning programs to be jeopardized by 
insistence on attempts at perfection in 
discharging our responsibilities under 
these statutes... 


When the head of the Price, Ration- | 


ing, or Rent Department presents a 
regulation for my signature or when 
he takes action in my behalf in accord- 
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ance with policies which I have laid 
down, I shall hold him strictly account- 
able for the propriety of the action on 
all counts. In the field organization the 
regional administrators and _ district 
managers are also fully responsible for 
the conformance of their actions to 
these requirements... 

There is to be no misunderstanding 
as to the essential function which our 
legal staff has in giving to our formal 
actions correct legal form and in in- 
suring their conformance to constitu- 
tional and statutory requirements. In 
performing this function the attorney 
shall act in the role of legal counsel to 
the head of the branch, or equivalent 
or higher office, to which he is assigned. 

While it is a definite obligation of 
such an operating officer to seek and 
give careful consideration to the ad- 
vice of legal counsel, he has the prin- 
cipal responsibility for making the nec- 
essary decisions and the results of the 
actions are his responsibility. 

In explaining this order, Mr. Brown 
said it was his desire to “avoid the 
danger of delay arising from uncertain 
or undivided responsibilities.” He rec- 
ognized the importance of the legal 
staff and the value of their services. 
But he added: “It is essential that all 
those who administer the functions of 
these war agencies cooperate to take 
prompt and decisive action.” The in- 
ference is that wherever a lawyer is 
left in control, “prompt and decisive 
action” is not always forthcoming. 

In order not to be too hard on the 
legal profession (of which Mr. Brown 
as well as your correspondent are 
members), it is only fair to add that 
the emergency program of the Federal 
government, in the form of the work 
of OPA and WPB, is really entering 
a new phase. 

The “deemphasis” of the lawyer 
marks the transition of emergency or- 
ganization from the formative stage to 
the routine operating stage. When 
these emergency boards were called 
suddenly into existence, it became nec- 
essary to work out, in precise detail, a 
vast number of regulations and inter- 
pretations. It became necessary to fit 
the new program into the framework 
of the organic statute and the Consti- 
tution. 

Furthermore, the series of 
changes which necessarily resulted 
from the trial-by-error progress of 
WPB and OPA required a continual 
overhauling of the aforesaid rules, reg- 
ulations, etc. Within our own tele- 
phone field, we have witnessed the 
constant parade of new priority regu- 
lations, inventory controls, 
limitations, etc. 


policy 


service 


This formative phase is a natural 
set-up for the legal profession. In plain 
words, it provides a field day for the 
lawyers and they generally make the 
most of it. The lawyers have rendered 
useful and devoted service in getting 
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LT. DAVID McNISH 


FIRST LT. DAVID KELLEY McNISH, 
JR., who was employed in the plant de- 
partment of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at Knoxville, 
Tenn., before his entrance into the 
armed forces in March, 1941, is now 
serving with the U. S. Army Signal Corps 
in the Southwest Pacific area where he 
has been stationed since August, 1942. 
Lieutenant McNish is the son of Kelley 
MeNish, president of the Inter-Mountain 
Telephone Co. at Bristol, Tenn. 

Lieutenant McNish attended Washing- 
ton & Lee University and during his va- 
cations he worked in the wire chief’s 
office for his father who was at that 
time president of the Ashland (Ky.) 
Home Telephone Co. In 1939 he was 
made wire chief at Ashland. Two years 
later Lieutenant McNish joined the plant 
department of the Knoxville exchange 
of the Southern Bell T. & T., and in 
March of that year he was drafted and 
assigned to the Signal Corps at Fort 
Oglethorpe. A year later he entered 
officer’s training at Fort Monmouth, 
N. J.. where in February, 1942 he was 


OPA and WPB “shipshape” for prac- 
tical operation. 

But now OPA and WPB are ap- 
proaching the more or less routine op- 
erating phase. The recent revision of 
the telephone industry’s WPB regula- 
tions through U-2, U-3, and U-5 will 
probably witness a more or less stabil- 
ized set-up for the duration. The same 
thing is happening in other industrial 
lines. 

WPB has had its shakedown cruise. 
It is now time for the lawyers to de- 
part from the scene and leave practical 
operations to the other officers on the 
bridge—who know more about business 
navigation and less about Blackstone’s 
Commentaries. 


* 


P. S. At that, some smart lawyer is 
probably responsible for the latest she- 
nanigans over in WPB, whereby the 
U-5 may not be U-5 after all. It may 
be designated L-148. The reasons for 
this change, if it is made, are purely 
technical. The full text of the original 
order will be enforced by the Commu- 
nications Division of the Office of War 
Utilities, so that it is simply a shift of 
label. Only this and nothing more. 


Vv 


Price-Wage Freeze Order 
Intended as Inflation Check 

In a drastic ‘“hold-the-line” order 
against inflation, President Roosevelt 
virtually froze all prices April 9 and 
further restricted wage increases. He 


SERVING OVERSEAS 





commissioned a second lieutenant and 
then transferred to Murphy Field, Fla. 
He was stationed in Florida for three 
months before being sent to McClellan 
Field, Sacramento, Calif., from which 
post he was sent overseas. 


also ordered that any “unfair” prices 
be reduced. In two further points of a 
sweeping executive order, the Presi- 
dent authorized the War Manpower 
Commission to establish hiring controls 
to prevent a worker from switching em- 
ployment in order to get higher pay and 
asked that federal, state and rate regu- 
latory bodies passing on rates of utili- 
ties and carriers take note of the order 
“so that rate increases will be disap- 
proved and rate reductions effected, 
consistent with the stabilization pro- 
gram.” 

Mr. Roosevelt said, however, that his 
order was not to prevent “reasonable 
adjustments of wages and salaries in 
case of promotions, reclassifications, 
merit increases, incentive wages or the 
like, provided that such adjustments do 
not increase the level of production 
costs appreciably or provide the basis 
either to increase prices or to resist 
otherwise justifiable reductions in 
prices.” 


Vv 


Named at Bushnell, Ill. 

J. B. CHERRY of Galesburg, IIl., was 
recently appointed district manager of 
the Bushnell group of the Illinois Val- 
ley Telephone Co. exchanges which in- 
clude beside Bushnell, Camp Point, 
Cuba, Mt. Sterling, Roseville, Vermont 
and Versailles. Mr. Cherry has had 
many years experience in the plant de- 
partment of the Illinois Valley com- 
pany, and in his new position he suc- 
ceeds Glenn Herron, deceased. 
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James H. Walls Is New 
Kellogg Representative 

mes H. Walls, recently appointed 
service representative of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. in the terri- 
t formerly served by T. R. Schweer, 
is a third generation telephone man 





JAMES H. WALLS 


who was literally “born in the busi- 
ness.” As did his father and grand- 
father before him, Mr. Walls has seen 
service in practically every branch of 
the industry. 

Mr. Schweer, who has been granted 
a leave of absence for the duration, is 
now serving as a first lieutenant in the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps. Prior to 
entering the service, he represented 
Kellogg in sections of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. 


Vv 


Stromberg-Carlson Changes 
Corporate Name — 

Stockholders of the Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Mfg. Co. voted March 25 
to shorten the corporate name _ to 
“Stromberg-Carlson Co.” The change 
in the certificate of incorporation has 
been ratified. 

In announcing the change, Dr. Ray 
H. Manson, vice president and general 
manager, said, ““The stockholders pre- 
ferred the shorter name and agreed 
that, whereas telephone manufacturing 
will continue to be one of the major 
parts of the company’s production, it 
was not wholly descriptive of the busi- 
ness.” 

He stressed the fact that the com- 
pany would continue, after the war, to 
produce telephone and radio equip- 
ment, in addition to industrial and 
commercial communications systems. 

He also forecast the broadening out 
into the electronics field for both tele- 
phone and radio products and the in- 
creasingly wide use of frequency mod- 
ulation, two-way communications and 
new developments in television and fac- 
simile. 
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And will be for a good many more 
years! One nice thing about Dicke 
Tools is the fact that they seldom 
need replacement. Using a Dicke 
Tool for 20 or 25 years is common. 
Among other things, men like them 
because they're easy to use... 
fit each job perfectly . . . help 
keep maintenance down . . . con- 
serve time, money and material for 
more important things. 
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FULL-LENGTH TREATED 
NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR 


The PENTA Treatment — com- 
plete immersion in a highly toxic 
chlorinated phenol solution — 
insures against sapwood deterio- 
ration and termites. It assures 
long pole life — low-per-annum 
cost. Yet it is low in first cost. 


P&H PENTA Poles also have all 
the NATURAL advantages of 
Northern White Cedar—strength, 
light weight, neat appearance, 
large butts for firm anchorage, 
inherent durability, low conduc- 
tivity. They are non-corrosive, 
clean, dry, easy to handle. 


PAGE & HILL 
CEDAR POLES 


also available with Butt-Treat- 
ment—the "P&H PROCESS" with 
guaranteed saturation and pene- 
tration,—Specification "AA", a 
low-priced 15-minute hot creo- 
sote treatment—and other speci- 
fications. 


Distributed by 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 


Factory and General Offices 


100 Carlson Rd., Rochester, N. Y 


Branch Offices 
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Senate Subcommittee Named 
To Study Bill on FCC 

A Senate subcommittee has been 
named to consider the bill to reorgan- 
ize the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. The subcommittee is com- 


| posed of Senators Bulow (of South 


| Dakota), 


Wheeler (of Montana), 
Chairman White (of Maine), Hill (of 
Alabama), Clark (of Idaho) and 
Austin (of Vermont). 

The House subcommittee, under 
Representative Alfred L. Bulwinkle of 
North Carolina, is not yet complete. 

The Senate committee to investigate 
the FCC, under Chairman E. E. Cox, 
has been accumulating evidence before 
hearings begin, and preliminary probes 
concerning radio broadcasting matters 
are already under way in Charleston, 
W. Va., and New York City, it is re- 
ported. 

Two more attorneys have been 
added to the Cox investigation staff: 
Edward G. Griffin of New York, for- 
mer counsel for Al Smith when he was 
governor, and Martin F. O’Donoghue 
of Washington, D. C., Georgetown 
University law professor. James Dunn, 
former U. S. Secret Service officer, and 
Robert D. Barker, former Dies com- 
mittee investigator, will handle the 
sleuthing work. 


Vv 


| Confer on Refunding Excess 


Earnings to Customers 
Intermediaries of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. and the Arkansas 
Department of Public Utilities have 
reached an agreement on points to be 
discussed by officials of the telephone 
eompany and the commission in regard 


| to excess earnings in 1943, Chairman 


A. B. Hill of the commission said April 


8. 


| and the 


“Representatives of the commission 
telephone company have 


| reached an agreement, which must be 







approved by officials of the company 
and the commission,” said Mr. Hill. 
“These points will be the basis of a ne- 
gotiation for an agreement with the 
company and the commission on the 
disposal of any excess earnings in 
1943.” 

Commissioner Hill also revealed that 
the department has begun similar con- 
ferences with the Arkansas-Missouri 
Power Co., for the refund of excess 
profits of the company in 1943. 

The conferences will be held to work 
out an amount which the companies 
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n earn that will not be considered 
to be in excess of a reasonable profit. 


Last year the commission ordered 
the Arkansas Power & Light Co. to 
refund $625,000, which the commis- 
sion held was “‘excess earnings.” 


‘he plan for utilities to make refunds 
annually in the event of excess profits 
is being worked out by the commis- 
sion in lieu of rate reductions for the 
duration of the war in the event the 
commission finds that any companies 
under its jurisdiction are earning more 
than “a reasonable return” on their 
investments. The wartime policy of 
refunds in lieu of reductions was out- 
lined by a commission order issued 
March 26. 

The commission has notified all utili- 
ties that the new refund policy on ex- 
cess earnings will be in effect this year. 
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Oklahoma Commission to Hear 
Rate Adjustment Case 

Increased rates amounting to 25 
cents per month on some classes of 
service are asked by the Southwestern 
States Telephone Co., for its exchange 
at Binger, Okla., and by the Southwest 
Telephone Co. at its Harrah (Okla.) 
exchange, in petitions to the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission. Both compa- 
nies are under common management 
with general headquarters at Brown- 
wood, Tex., and Oklahoma headquar- 
ters at Purcell. Hearing on the two 
rate applications is set for April 22. 

At both exchanges the 25 cents per 
month increase proposed would make 
rates as follows: One-party business, 
$2.75; one-party residence, $1.75; two- 
party residence at Harrah, $1.50; mul- 
ti-party residence at Harrah, $1.50. 

Business extension reductions of 25 
cents, to bring these rates to 75 cents 
per month, are proposed for both 
towns. Multi-party business rates in 
both towns would be $2.50 per month. 
Residence extension rates would re- 
main the same, 50 cents per month. 


Estimated per cent return on value 
of property was estimated for 1942 
by the company at 1.6 per cent for 
Harrah and minus 2.9 per cent for 
Binger. Total value of the Harrah 
plant is placed at $16,761.31 and the 
Binger plant at $9,026.53. 
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Summary of Commission 
Hearings and Rulings 


Federal Communications Commission 

April 1: Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the American Tele- 
phone Telegraph Co. (Long Lines 
Dept.) granted special permission to 
put in force, effective April 9, on not 
less than one day’s notice, revised tariff 
pages to provide that Westville, Fla., 
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shall be continued as a rate center; 
also granted request of waiver of the 
requirements of Section 61.59 of the 
commission’s rules. 


California Railroad Commission 
April 10: Associated Telephone Co. 
Ltd. granted authority to execute con- 
tract for sale of property at Lompoc. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 
April 7: Hearing in Springfield on 
a filed by Illinois Valley Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to advance 
rates for telephone service in its Camp 
Point and Bushnell exchanges as stated 
in the company’s rate schedule. 


April 7: Hearing on complaint filed 
by village board of Varna vs. Varna 
Telephone Co. regarding telephone 
service at Varna. 


April 9: Hearing on petition filed by 
city of Berwyn vs. Illinois Bell Tele- 


phone Co. regarding a reduction in | 


telephone toll rates between Berwyn 
and Chicago. 


May 4-5: Hearing to be continued 


on petition filed by Illinois Telephone | 
Co. for authority to increase rates for | 


telephone service in Jacksonville, and 


16 neighboring communities which are | 


as follows: Carrollton, Alexander, 
Bluffs, Greenfield, Hillview, Lighter- 
berry, Manchester, Murrayville, Mere- 


dosia, New Berlin, Patterson, Pleasant | 


Plains, Roodhouse, White Hall, Win- 
chester and Woodson. 


Indiana Public Service Commission 

April 7: Hearing on petition filed by 
the United Telephone Investment Corp. 
and 10 subsidiary companies, includ- 
ing 40 exchanges for rate increases. 
Howard T. Batman, public counsellor 
of the commission, said the hearing 
would include a general investigation 
of the operations and holdings of the 
corporation. 


Kansas State Corporation Commission 

April 26: Hearing on application 
filed by Wamego Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make certain changes in 
rates for telephone service at Wamego. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 


April 9: Authority granted Ohio Bell | 


Telephone Co. to revise its Youngs- 


town exchange tariff to extend the | 


present base rate area to exclude cer- 


tain undeveloped territory in that area; | 


to extend the Poland locality rate area; 


to establish two new zone rate areas | 


and to discontinue four-party classi- 
fication in the new zone rate area. 


May 10: Hearing on application filed 
by Ohio Standard Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates in its De- 
catur, Georgetown and Russellville ex- 
changes. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

April 14: Application filed by Okla- 
homa Rural Telephone Co. of Enid, 
for an order requiring H. H. Harris, 
operating the Drummond Telephone 
Exchange to give it long distance con- 
nection with the trunk line at Drum- 
mond. 


West Virginia Public Service 
Commission 
May 12: Hearing on application filed 
by Oakdale Telephone Co., Mannington, 
for authority to increase its annual 
charge for local service in Marion and 


Harrison from $6.00 to $8.00 per year. | 








More POWER to You 
from this 
indispensable pair 


As closely associated as ham and eggs, 
these two tools are needed by every 
installation and maintenance man. The 
Bernard models shown here out-perform 
other makes which do not have the su- 
perior quality workmanship and mate- 
rials which are characteristic of Bernard 
tools. 











Model 570—Long Chain Nose 

Pliers—6'/,"" long—Drop forged 

from electric furnace, nickel 
chrome alloy steel. 


Model 500 diagonal cut- 
ting nippers—5'/,"", 6" 
and 7" lengths with 
holes for wire strip- 
ping (No. SII) and 
with sleeve twisters 
(special). 


Write for catalog 
of the Scholihorn Line 
of Bernard Tools. 
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Bernard Parailel 
Action Tools 
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420 Chapel Street New Haven, Conn. 
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Millions Invested, 
Little Advertising 


(Continued from page 10) 





(2) Telephone Service Is More 
Costly and Not Cheaper Through Mass 
Production. Not one in a hundred peo- 
ple realize that in growing communi- 
ties, as base rate areas spread out and 
the number of lines increase above a 
certain point, the investment per tele- 
phone and almost all operating costs 
increase so that the rental rate must be 
increased. A good comparison is that 
expanding the plant, like adding rooms 
to a house, makes the service more valu- 
able and a higher monthly rental rate 
necessary. 


(3) Telephone Service Beyond a Cer- 
tain Point of Efficiency Can Be Im- 
proved Only With Public Understand- 
ing and Cooperation. 

(a) Care of instruments. 

(b) Use of service generally. 

(1) Care in looking up num- 
bers. 

(2) Speaking distinctly. 

(3) Being courteous at all 
times. 

(4) Hanging up receiver care- 
fully. 

(5) Being brief especially on 
party lines. 

(c) Care of outside plant. 


This latter point would include a 
consciousness of the harm done _ by 
striking underground cable when dig- 
ging, breaking poles and wires, and in- 
sulators, and planting trees where they 
will interfere with telephone wires. 


In one exchange of 4,800 subscrib- 
ers, during the month of January, 
there were 133 cases where receivers 
were left off the hook and lines blocked 
out. Since half of these were four- 
party lines, it was actually more seri- 
ous than any other kind of trouble, 
and is certainly worthy of special an- 
alysis and a special educational cam- 
paign. 

There has been very little advertis- 
ing among Independent telephone com- 
panies generally in the past. Some of 
the larger companies have had adver- 
tising departments, but the smaller 
companies have not even had the facil- 
ities required to produce the copy and 
art illustrations for a trial of adver- 
tising. 

The Bell companies have used insti- 
tutional advertising which has helped 
the industry generally, but it does not 


get to the “meat of the problem’ foy 
the small company which has rea’ op- 
erating problems. There is much to 
indicate that with the cooperatio: of 
large companies, that do have acver- 
tising departments, and of state and 
national association committees o) de- 
partments, and the trade magazines, 
the best advertisements that have been 
and can be produced in the industry 
can be gathered, classified, publicized, 
and made available to all telephone 
companies. There could be advertise- 
ments provided to assist with franchise 
matters, rate increases, cut-over ru- 
grams, and almost any conceivable op- 
erating problem which requires public 
understanding and cooperation. Mats 
could be made available at a very small 
cost for newspaper ads and _ booklets. 
Posters and mailing pieces could also 
be provided at a very low cost. 


This should be equally in the interest 
of the public and of the industry since 
it is difficult to see how the many 
communities, which have lost or are 
losing their telephone plants, could 
ever have them restored again. In this 
connection, it should be remembered 
that many small communities lost their 
banks which were not indispensable, 
but it is difficult to believe that the 
vast and important areas where tele- 
phone plants are not on a self-sustain- 
ing basis under private management 
and with little or no public understand- 
ing and cooperation, can or will do 
without efficient telephone service. 

Furthermore, it should be remem- 
bered that the introduction of electric 
service to remote corners of practi- 
cally the same territory was based upon 
a tremendous publicity and educational 
campaign. 

Electric service was desirable and 
necessary, but the maintenance of this 
service may not be as difficult as main- 
tenance of telephone service where the 
public does not understand costs and 
problems of maintaining service, nor 
what it is actually worth in dollars 
and cents to have a communication sys- 
tem in the community. 


The state of Illinois is one of the 
strongholds of the Independents and 
many of the members of the Illinois 
Telephone Association are operating 
with rate schedules that were not even 
self-sustaining before the recent  in- 
creases in operating expenses. The 
association’s board of directors has ap- 
pointed a committee, of which the au- 
thor is chairman, to study the possibil- 
ities of telephone advertising and 
publicity, and of means of having the 
best possible “Tell the Public the 
Truth” advertising and publicity cam- 
paign material available for members 
at a very low cost. 


The committee’s efforts to date have 
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been very encouraging. During the I)- 
s telephone convention next week 
hicago, layouts for 20 or more new 

advertisements will be available for the 
inspection and criticism of telephone 
mcn who may be interested in the sub- 
je The copy and ideas are the re- 
sult of stories of operating problems 
related to advertising counsel from the 
grass-roots viewpoint of many every- 
day problems. If these layouts meet 
with sufficient favor, they can no doubt 
be produced in mat form at a very 
nominal cost. 
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Northwestern Bell Reports 
March Blizzard Damage 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., with headquarters in Omaha, Neb., 
reports that March blizzards in vari- 
ous parts of its territory caused a 
quarter-million dollars’ damage, prin- 
cipally in southern Minnesota. Dam- 
ages included 22,000 wire breaks, 11,- 
000 broken ties and 2,100 broken poles. 
It was caused by a combination of 
heavy ice coatings and high winds. 

Continuing bad weather and impass- 
able highways made restoration of 
service a slow job. In addition to 827 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 














POLES 





8. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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long distance circuits put out of busi- 
ness, 138 exchanges were isolated for 
varying periods. 
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May Increase Pay 40 Cents 
Without NWLB Approval 

The National War Labor Board has 
modified its wage and salary regula- 
tions so as to permit employers to 
make increases in compensation rates 
up to 40 cents an hour without board 
approval. General Order No. 30 grant- 
ing the permission, reads as follows: 


In accordance with the provisions of 
Section 4 of Title II of Executive Or- 
der 9250, increases in wage or salary 
rates which do not bring such rates 
above 40 cents per hour may be made 
without the approval of the National 
War Labor Board, provided that such 
increases shall not furnish a basis 
either to increase price ceilings of the 
commodity or service involved or to re- 
sist otherwise justified reductions in 
such price ceilings. 


Vv 


Army Communications Chief 

GEORGE I. REDHAIR, former Wyoming 
manager of the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., is now a ma- 
jor and chief of the telephone and tele- 
graph section of the Seventh Service 
Army command with headquarters at 
Omaha. All but the high commanding 
officers of the Signal Corps are former 
telephone men. They have charge of 
communication service for nine mid- 
western states. 
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ADVERTISING CO. 


RECER ONE 
R FQE Cee 
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That Has Never Failed to 
Produce More Net Revenue 
(All Costs Considered) for 
Telephone Companies Served. 


if INTERESTED in more net 
telephone directory revenue 
write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


Telephone Bidg., 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Citizens Trust Bidg., 135 So. Second $¢t., 
Fort Wayne, ind. Philadelphia, Pa. 











ATLANTIC 
Creesoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., N. ¥. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES: 

New Orleans, La. fomieee, Venue. 


Norfolk, Va. = = § 
Annapolis, Md. 
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wo DIRECTORY jee 
ADVERTISING 


L.M:BERRY & CO. 


eae Seloahone pr 


TELEPHONE L.D. 16 
TELEPHONE BLDG., DAYTON, OHIO 





THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 


INVESTIGATIONS @® VALUATIONS 
REPORTS 

CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 

WASHINGTON @ And Other Principal Cities 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financia! 
Rate Investigations 
1510 Lincoin Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Ind. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Teleph Compani 

3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








HELP WANTED FOR SALE WANTED 


HELP WANTED: Experienced com- FOR SALE: Full reels of new West- WANTED: 
bination man to maintain and install | ern Electric cable as follows: 





Magneto switchboard 
made by Dean Electric Company about 





common battery and magneto service. 1600 ft. 1 reel 202 pairs 22 ga. ot + ee ee for _ oe ‘h- 
Prefer man not subject to draft. This S900 = 1 reel 101 pairs 26 ga. a CASPRORS \0., SPORTS, 
is an Independent company. Employ- 3300 ft. 1 reel 101 — 24 ga. , 
3 : 8400 ft. 2 reels 51 pairs 26 ga. 

ment will be permanent if work per- 4200 ft. 1 reel 51 pairs 24 ga 
formed is satisfactory. Give past ex- 1100 ft. 1 reel 606 pairs 24 ga. HELP WANTED 
perience, references, age and salary ex- Priced right — Preference rating AA-5 sa seicelania 
pected, in a town of 3200 population. required. Write, Carolina Telephone & : ooo, =e _ aap 

aay 2 Pe se “ere “oi ae . te , Carn. and Station Installation work — com- 
Operate about 1300 telephones. Write Telegraph Co., Ine., Tarboro, N. Caro mon battery and magneto—community 
Box No. 9163, c/o TELEPHONY. lina. : 


of 3,500 population. Give age, experi- 
ence and training in first letter. Write 
Manteca Telephone Co., Box 831, Man- 
teca, California. 





CAPITAL AVAILABLE 


Reconstructed Equipment 


Western Elec. D No. 77959 Type A Portable 
, y ° . » "i composite ringer set @ aaa oo oe $20.08 
For Controlling Interest m Monarch or Leich Local Battery Trans- 
mitters complete with back @ , 90 
Y ° is , ° Western Elec. No. 20 AL desk stand with 
Substantial Telephone Company uaa... 6s 
Kellogg No. 729 Straight Line C. B. Oak 
hotel sets with booster coil @ tiwengecen Gin 
Double pole Double throw 15 Amp. Knife 
- ‘ ° switches @ we e ‘ ahi . oe -25 
Will consider purchase of entire common Wotan Mas. te. Sb oe tas CO 
e ° ° Transmitters complete with back @ ‘ 1.10 
stock or essential working control. Price Western Elec. No. 20 desk stand with 3- 
: . bar 1000-1600 or 2500 ohm ringer inside 
must be stated. Send balance sheet and 1942 connection signal set $10.50—-bar $11.25 _ 
—i-bar @ P , a 2.00 
< moc ets > 4 H 20r) i H. ©. Motor-Gen,. ringing machine. Motor 
earnings statement with detailed description BR ny eg 
* ‘4 ® : . Gen, Type MSW 80 Volts 20 Cycle @ 50.00 
of territory and equipment. Should be sub- Waestern Wes. He. 46 End. Calis bee en, ihe. 
‘ ae : 20 35¢ ea. Kellogg No. 79 45¢ ea. Kellogg 
mitted by principals only. Replies treated ee ee 
; <4 . r Stromberg Carlson desk stand with 3-bar 
strictly confidential. Address Box No. 9160, 1000 ohm ringer inside connection signal 
a e ae set @ _ta0 Se 
c/o TELEPHONY. 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1704 WEST 21st PLACE 
Pilsen Station 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








PAY STATIONS 
AS ARE pendence 
Don’t Repeat Rumors 








COMPLETE 
AND TESTED BARTLETT No. 1-WE 
Combination Pruner & Saw 
a oe DY on Palontfies 
>, Two complete tools 
SERVICE \ oe Menge, sneteen 
\ CARRIED’ IN SMALL 
CAR OR MOTOR 
DESK AND WALL CYCLE, nae 
30 in. Pruner 24 Ibs. 
11 WALL TYPE TYPES 23A DESK TYPE 30 in. Saw = 19 Ibs 


48 in. Section 1'/2 Ibs. 

48 in. Section 1% Ibs. 

i Total Weight 7 Ibs 

7—11—11A—14—18—20—23A-B-C- AND D ie on ak 

assembled to make 

either of these two tools: 
| Heavy Duty 
ree Trim- 

mer (1'4” capacity) 

104 ft 


<5 ee = Seal 


ALSO IN STOCK—NEW No. 11 AND No. 14 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





ASAE EEEEISI EE 
<a 
Sss> 


—} : 
1-WE Pruner Head Section 
No. 44-WE Saw Head Section 
intermediate Extra Section 


Bottom Extra Section 


| Fast-cutting 

Pole Saw 104 ft 
If longer lengths a 
required, specify extra 
sections 6 or 8 ft. long 
or additienal 4 ft. sec 
tions to make the net 
essary length 

Write for free catalog today. 

BARTLETT MFG. CO., 3051 E. Grand Bivd. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
TELEPHONY 








No. 
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